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The Prodigal. “Wett, Dap, were I AM, READY TO GO INTO THE OFFICE TO-MORROW, 
SKETCHES IN THE FIRE.” 
Fond Father. “'Tuat’s rieut, “Aro. 


— ~~. 


- 


THE SIXTH REJECTION BY THE 


l’vVE GIVEN 


Goop Lap! 


Ns 


Your ‘art’s IN THE RIGHT PLACE, AFTER ALL! 


R.A. 


UP MY STUDIO AND PUT ALL MY 


” 








THE BEST BEST. 

A few extracts from the catalogue of the 
George. Washington Seed Company. 
PEAS. 

Marvel of Mudshire. 
A perfect pea. The handsomest and 
earliest ever raised. Height varies 
from 6 inches to 6 feet. Requires no 
staking if it only grows 6 inches. 

Champion of Clodbury. 
Similar to above but better looking, 
and three weeks earlier. Cannot be 
surpassed, 

Eyeopener. 
Unsurpassable. Possesses all 
merits of the “ Marvel” and “ Cham- 
pion” without their defects. Very 
chirpy on the haulm. 

Sprinter. Beans. 
The runniest of all the runner family. 
Will cover the side of a model dwell- 
ing in a fortnight. Climbs up its 
own strings. 


the 


Walkup. 


Won the championship belt last year. | 
brickbats to |, 


Should be sown in 
restrain its luxuriant growth. 

Little Tich. 
Marvellous dwarf variety. Invisible 
in the dark. Must be gathered with 
the aid of field glasses or beanoculars. 


Rougenoir. Beer. 
The darkest, deepest-reddest, roundest, 
richest, fleshiest, firmest, finest, beauti- 
fullest beet ever unbeaten. 
| Mrs. Bouncer. 
A great improvement on the above. 
Foliage often mistaken for orchids. 
Pillar Bor. Carrots. 
A long-drawn-out, thin, genteel type 
of carrot. Pleasing vermilion hue, 
shading off into delicate orange. In- 
valuable for table decoration. 
Combination, TURNIPS. 


Indispensable with boiled mutton. 


Can be used as radishes in its early 
stages. 
figanticus. Marrow. 
Attains prodigious proportions. 
ranted to fill two columns of The 
Daily Telegraph any day during 
the silly season. Fine for Harvest 
Festivals. 


War- 


Nosegay. ONIONS. 

The springiest Spring onion ever 
sprung. Packed in three grades, 
mild, medium, and full. The latter 
is a most affecting variety ; will bring 
tears to the eyes of the stoniest-hearted 
cook. 








“A Freak or Narore.—Mr , farmer, 
has in his possession a foal, which first saw 
daylight this week, that is without eyes or any 
provision for eyes, the skull-bone being solid 
throughout.”— Lynn Nears. 

Taar fine journalese phrase “ first 
saw daylight” gives a picturesqueness 
to an otherwise bald and unconvincing 
narrative. 
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THE OFFICE PAIN. 


With apologies to “ The Office Window" in 
“ The Daily Chroniele.”) 


“Dany CoricaL” Orrice, 
Wednesday morning. 


Mr. Sarceyt’s pictures this year, the 
“ Office Pain” is informed, are likely to be 
of peculiar interest to Rome, for the 
illustrious American artist has success- 
fully lured more than one Cardinal into 
his famous brocaded chair, while his 
rapid but brilliant sketch of the sacristan 
of the Pro-Cathedral at Westminster is 
considered by connoisseurs to be beyond 
praise. The arrangements for her 
wedding unfortunately made it impos- 
sible for Princess Ewa to give the required 
sittings, nor has the Porr or the Duke of 
Norro.k sat lately, but it is doubtful if 
anything finer than Mr. Sarcent’s study 
of Monsignore X-——- has been seen since 
the world was dazzled by his Mrs. 
Charles Hunter. 

eo 

The mention of Princess Exa may 
serve as an excuse to the present writer 
for recording a conversation recently 
overheard on a workmea’scar. “ They ’re 
makin’ a bloomin’ kick-up about this ere 
Princess Ewa’s marriage. 'Oo’s the toff 
she 's goin’ to marry ? ’—“ Oh, I dunno,” 
replied his mate, blowing a cloud of 
smoke from his well-blackened clay. “ 
suppose 'e'll be Prince Ewo some day. 
Verum sal was the present writer's un- 
spoken comment, as he pondered over 
this fruity retort. 


* 8 ®@ 


“It may not be generally known,’ 
writes J. O'L., “that there was an 
‘Office Pain’ long before any of the pre- 
sent staff of The Daily Colical were 
born, if that was possible. An enter- 
prising sixpenny Daily that was pub- 


lished in London in 1708-11, and may | 


have been one of Deror’s many journal- 


istic enterprises, had two columns of | 


paragraphs every morning entitled 
‘The Office Pain,’ devoted largely to 
anecdotes and personalia. It resembled 
the present ‘ Pain’ very closely, but was 
less’ severe, in that it drew the line at 
verse.” It is very odd how often his- 
tory, like the paragraphist, repeats 
itself. For instance the present writer 
distinctly remembers making the same 
side-splitting jokes on the Income Tax 
every year since 1896. 
eo 

The reeurrence of Primrose Day once 
more focuses attention on the meteoric 
career of that charlatan of genius, Bey- 
jamin D'Israzur. His biography of 
course ought to have been written by 
Lord Rosesery, if only because of his 
family name — nomen, omen. As the 
»resent writer once remarked to the late 
Master of Balliol at a bump supper: 


“TDizzy’s emblem ought not to be a 
primrose; it should be a Jerusalem 
artichoke,” and Dr. Jowerr—whose 
christian name also was Bexsamin— 
affably chirped back “ Quite so, quite 
so.” Mr. Mowypewny, the official biogra- 
pher, wasa favourite pupil of Dr. Jowerr’s, 
as sufferers from the “ Office Pain” will 
remember, and once sat next the present 
writer at a dinner given by the Quill- 
drivers’ Club to celebrate the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the invention of 
blotting-paper. 
e°@ 

The “Office Pain” is, as its readers 
must be only too conscious, morbidly inte- 
rested in the origin of phrases. Take 
“Rats!” for example. When did “ Rats” 
first come to be used as an expletive signi- 
fying Jam satis? Various theories have 
been put forward, among them a very 

lausible one associating the term with 
lamelin town in Brunswick, where the 
pied piper (who, as a Cockney critic once 
remarked to the present writer, on the 
knifeboard of a ‘bus, really was “un- 
pied’) performed his great feat. Other 
authorities give this usage of the word 
an American parentage. It doesn’t much 
matter; it has given the present writer 
a paragraph anyway. 

ooo 

The “ Office Pain” is often asked, “ Is 
|it right to say ‘Cardinal PeLLecRini sus- 
‘tained a broken leg?’” No doubt the 


| ° ‘ . 
|locution is somewhat bizarre, but the 
| present writer would hesitate to con- 
demn it as an unpardonable solecism. 


| Personally he would prefer to say “ Car- 





,|dinal Peciecrixi sustained a fracture of 


| the right (or left) leg;” or better, “ We 


deeply regret to learn that the venerable 
Cardinal Pe.iecrini recently met with a 
severe accident which will prevent his 
| taking walking exercise for six weeks.” 
eo 
THe GENERALISER. 
[“ Every sailor brings home a parrot.""—Vide 
|‘ The Office Pain,” April 20.) 
THE sweeping statement to commit 
Is very tempting to the Press, 
But they can do too much of it, 
As I wit- 
ness. 


For I have known one jolly Jack 

Who had no bird—nor jay, nor daw, 
And one who came from Sarawak 
With a mac- 


A. W. 





Two (poor) souls with but a single 


“ Arrirep,” says The Devon and Exeter 
Gazette, “in a costume of navy -blue 
cloth coat and skirt relieved with white, 
and with a straw toque to match, the 
bride and bridegroom left by the 








EXAMINATION PAPER FOR 
CRICKETERS. 1906. 
Time offered for paper—Sizx Months. 


1. Do you think that cricket should be 
taught during working hours in public 
elementary schools, provided that seven- 
elevenths of the children’s parents ex- 
press a wish that such instruction should 
be given ? 

i. State any points of contrast and 
comparison between Witrrip and Ceci. 
Raopes, Avec and Camppett-BaNNEeRMAN, 
Aryop (MartHew)and Arsoip(Worcester- 
shire). 

in. If a pair of spectacles cost 3s. 6d., 
and two blobs equal a pair of spectacles, 
how many single eyeglasses can a mono- 
colist like Mr. Cuamper.at get for 11d.? 

1v. Do you consider that the opinion 
of twenty-five thirty-sevenths of the 
spectators should overrule the decision 
of the umpire? And if so, what pro- 
visions would you make to insure the 
spectators polling early ? 

v. How would you distinguish K»ienr 
from Day? and do you think that there 
is any similarity between R. A. Durr 
and Puom Warvyer ? 

vi. What suggestions can you make to 
prevent any county match from being 
drawn? (Answers to this question must 
be limited to 25,000 words.) 

vi. Why haven’t you written a book 
upon cricket? and if you have, why ? 





NOM DE RICHES. 


Permit me to narrate herewith 
The history of Wittiam Suyrue, 
The only son of Wuttam Sarru. 


The point at once arises, “ why th— 
—E dickens....?” You shall hear 
the pith 
(Have patience) of the tale of Suyrue. 


He was a clerk and all his kith 
Were clerks : his father was a tithe- 
Collector. Then his name was Smits. 


He had a friend who came from Hythe, 
(Of course it may have once been Hyth) 
A wealthy man, and fat, and blithe. 


His riches were indeed no myth. 
He made a will and died and by th— 
—E will he left his wealth to Surm. 
e ° e © 
The latter told me once “ he’d writhe 
Beneath a common name like Surrn.” 
(Remember please his name is Smyrue.) 





Extremes Meat Again. 


“Two Cotte Pups, good breed, over 
distemper; also Counter, Sausage and 
Filling Machines, Scales and Weights.” — 
Derby Daily Telegraph. 








5°14 p.m. train for London.” 
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ECONOMY OF LABOUR. 


Young Softroe (who is trying to pick up bargains in Polo Ponies 
know.” 


Trish Coper. “ AND Wasy’T THAT PHWAT I WAS TELLIN’ YE Now! Taat’s a LITTLE Horse 


ISN'T THAT THE VERY WAN HE'S RESTIN’ NOW AGAINST THE TIME HE LL BE WANTIN’ UT?” 


“Nice Poxy, BUT SEEMS INCLINED TO REST THAT FORELEG, DON'T YoU 


24 grees, 


4 


THAT 'S ALWAYS GOT A LEG TO SPARE, Sure, 








| Trriay, has generously presented the 

ACTING UP TO THEIR REPUTATIONS. | Duke of York’s School in Chelsea with 

‘Sir Totuemacne Srvctair, the musical|a magnificent collection of oleographs 
baronet, of late years has presented a large | representing some of the most flam- 
number of workhouses with gramophones. | boyant masterpieces of the modern 
Daily Chronicle, April 12 ] | Italian school. 

Mr. Stoney Les, the eminent Shak Sir Epwarp Excar, the famous com 
spearologist and biographer, who is re-| poser, whom Sir Oxtver Loner has felici 
nowned for his extremely fastidious | tously called the Super-Mozarr of the 
taste in literature, has presented the Midlands, has considerately handed over 
Library of the City of London School, | tothe Governor of Wormwood Scrubs his 
of which he is a distinguished alumnus, | priceless collection of the original scores 
with a complete set of the novels of Miss | of works by Srermen Apams, Lawrence 
Marte Corettiand acopy of the7'ruth, Wit, | Ketiie, and Mons. Istpore pe Lara. 
and Wisdom of Mr. Atcreryon AsHTon. | The Hon. Warrer Rornscuip, M.P., 

Mr. Joun S. Sarcent, R.A., the eminent | the distinguished zoologist and inventor 
painter, whom Mr. Comstock, of. New| of the tall straw hat so much admired 
York, has christened the Transatlantic | a few seasons back, has kindly presented 


to the Governors of the Infant Charity 
School at Tring a pair of splendid 
zebras for the exclusive use of deserving 
scholars of that institution, 

Sir Roperr Girrex, the illustrious 
statistician and economist, has presented 
a complete set of all the publications 
of the Tariff Reform League to the 
inmates of Hanwell. 








The Newcastle Daily Journal on the 
day before the Cup Final made this 
announcement : “Today the diree 
tors and a numerous party of friends, 
embracing many ladies, will leave the 
Central Station in saloons.” The latest 
“ Stop-Press” news is (oddly enough) 
that the party still embraces many ladies. 
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THE VILLAGE READING-ROOM. 

“Tue idea,” said the Vicar, “is to 
keep them out of the public-house in 
the long winter evenings, and at the 
same time to help to expand their minds. 
Sir Josern, I am privileged to announce, 
has already presented us with a copy of 
the Kneyelopadia Britannica.” 

“If that doesn’t do it, nothing will,” 
I said. 

“ We shall begin in a small way with 
one or two of the popular dailies, and 
and work upwards. 
am confident that we can make the 
| have spoken to one 
or two of the men about it, and they 
were enthusiastic —enthusiastic. Oh, by 
the way, Mr. Tom, you might mention 
it to any of our lads you come across. 
They would doubtless take it better, 
coming from a younger man. Yes. On 
Monday we shall start.” 

On Monday, then, the reading-room 
was opened. As the Vicar said, they 
began ina small way. They began with 
two papers only. I shall not advertise 
them here, but I may remark that they 
are sold at what their proprietors call 
the purely nominal price of one ha’ penny. 
As the admittance to the reading-room 
was one penny, the advantages of it 
may not seem obvious; but it must be 
remembered that the Eneyelopadia stood 
in one corner, that there was always a 
fire burning, and that there was a jug 
of water on the table. 

The Vicar asked me to attend on the 
opening evening. “ You are not with- 
out influence in the village,” he said, 
“and if the people see you reading the 
papers there just as one of themselves, 
they will feel more at home.” I don’t 
know if I have said yet that the Vicar 
isan ass. Anyhow it will bear repetition. 

On the opening night, then, there 
were twenty villagers there, and the 
Vicar and myself. The Vicar made a 
little speech, and declared the room and 
the Encyclopedia open for reading. 
Then, quite in a friendly way, and to 
put the people at their ease, he sat down 
in the best arm-chair and opened one of 
the papers. 

| looked round and saw that there 
were still one or two persons who didn't 
seem quite at home, so for their sakes I 
took the second best arm-chair and the 
other paper. The villagers, in little 
companies of five or six, shuffled uneasily 
and talked in whispers. 

“T don’t know how it is,” I said in a 
low voice to the Vicar, “ but even now 
they don't seem quite at their ease. It 
can't be because we 've got all the papers, 
can it?” 

The Vicar, who had dropped into the 
middle of a serial story, merely grunted. 

“ Let me know when you ‘ve finished,” 
I said, “and we'll change.” 


thing a success, 


I may say that [| 


After ten minutes the Vicar cour- 
teously handed me his paper, and I 
gave him mine. Both dailies having 
|had in this way a good send off, and 
|Conp the farmer still looking rather 
‘miserable, I thought it time to give 
the Encyclopedia achance. So I walked 
over to its corner, and, to show that 
there was no compulsion as to the order 
‘in which you read the volumes, took 
| down one from the middle. 


This turned out an excellent move. | 


| Everybody tailed after me, and took 
lout a volume. I forget how many 
|volumes there are, but I know there 
| were quite enough to go round. Con- 
| versation, too, became more general. 

“T say, Arry, what number you got ?” 
I heard Bit say. 

“ Twenny-seven. 

“ Sixteen.” 

“ Ole Frep here got nine.” 

“Ah, that’s ‘is modesty. 
was modest was Frep.” 

“ Think I shall change mine.” 

“Go on, then.” 

*S"pose I may as well.” 

“T will if you will.” 

** Come on, then.” 

Things were really getting quite 
home-like. I took out a cigarette, and 
out came twenty pipes. The Vicar was 
deep in another serial story. I wished 
that Sir Josern could have seen us 
then .... . 

“T must be off,” said the Vicar at last. 
“ Stay here a little longer, if you will, and 
see that the men have all they want.” 

As soon as he had gone I closed Vol. 
32 with a snap, and stood up and 
stretched myself. It was the signal for 
a general snapping and stretching. I 
picked up my cap and went to the door. 

“Which way ye’re going, Mester 
Tom?” said Mr. Cons. 

“T am going,” I said, “to call upon 
one Mr. Krxo, a publican.” 

“ Mester Tom be giving of a party at 
the ‘ Fox and ’Ounds,’”’ said Cons. “* Who 
be goin’ along o’ Mester Tom ?” 

There was a general shout. It seemed 
that the Vicar was right when he said 
that I had a certain influence and 
popularity in the village. 

“Come on then,” I said. 


What ’a you?” 


"E always 


I called on the Vicar next morning. 

“A success beyond my wildest hopes,” 
he said enthusiastically. “When my 
duties called me away from the room 
there were twenty men—twenty, was it 
not, Mr. Tom ?—enjoying, so far as mortals 
can enjoy, the blessings of good litera- 
ture.” 

“ Well, it keeps them out of the public- 
house anyway,” said his wife. 

“Indeed, yes,” said the Vicar. “On 
my way back to the Vicarage I looked 
in at the ‘Red Lion,’ and it was quite 





empty.” 





“The beer is better at the ‘ Fox and 
Hounds,’” I said forgetfully. 

“T have no doubt | should have found 
the same thing there.” 

“Well, I just looked in,” I said. 

“ And was it not so?” 

“When I left,” I said, “ there was not 
a man there.” 

“T thought so. Well, I hope we shall 
have an even greater attendance to- 
night.” 

“T don’t think you will,” I said. 

“ And why not?” 

“T can’t quite explain, but somehow 
I think not.” 

Well, I was wrong. The evening 
“ame, and we had nearly forty readers. 
I recognised the fast bowler from a 
neighbouring village ; the news seemed 
to have spread. As before, everybody 
sat stiffly round with a volume of the 
Eneyclopedia (or part of one) on his 
knees ; and personally I read a chapter 
on Aeronautics. When the Vicar left 
I was getting quite interested. 

But Mr. Coss the farmer stood up, 
and forty good men and true stood up 
round him. And Mr. Copp made a 
speech. 

He said: “Who be goin’ along o’ 
Mester Tom ?” 

There was a terrific shout of those in 
favour of the motion saying “ Ay.” 

“Thanks very much,” I said. “I 
am just going up to the Vicarage to 
talk to the Vicar about the reading- 
room. If any of you care to come I 
shall be most glad of your support.” 

6 8 & Es 


& 

I talked to the Vicar. The reading- 
room is managed differently now, and is 
an immense success. Except for Mr. 
Kixo, the publican, that is. 





What to do with our Boys. 


“ TNCREASE income in pleasant, easy way, 
spare time evenings, no envelope direct- 
ing. Suit persons of adventurous dis- 
position, and tactful and quiet, with the 
entrée to country gentlemen's houses. 
Would be required to visit in wealthy 
neighbourhoods. No references. Send 
finger-prints (in strict confidence) to Mr. 
Wu Sixes, Jemmy Villas, = 





* “ Lapy wishes to take in paying guests, ladies 
or gentlemen, or private apartments.” 
Kilburn Times. 
We recommend her to take in private 
apartments. You hardly ever find a 
private apartment ringing the bell and 
asking in an angry voice for its boots. 


Tuere is a peculiar appropriateness 
about the following :— 
“A Respectable Young Woman wants Clean- 
ing. —Apply, 21, Cold-Bath Street, Preston.” 
Lancashire Daily Post. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE HOUR. 


To assist those of his readers who are | 
anxious to follow intelligently the pro-| 
gress of the Education Bill, Mr. Punch | 
has put together a short examination | 
paper. No student, he ventures to think, | 
who arrives at satisfactory answers to | 
his questions, should fail to appreciate 
an allusion, nor will the most divergent | 
and conflicting views have power to 
surprise him. 

1. Where did Mr. Birrewt. construct | 
the speech with which he introduced | 
his measure? Mention any picturesque 
incident by which his attention was | 
diverted during the process. 

2. Prove that the Bill (a) “is a moder- 
ate and unsectarian measure,” (b) “is an 
outrage on Churchmen,” (c) “ is a wise 
compromise,” (d) “is a tyrannical abuse 
of power,” (e) “ preserves the Christian 
morals of the nation,” and (f) “violates the 
first principles of Christianity.” Recon- 
cile these views, and say in each case 
by whom precisely they are held. 

3. Justify and confute the expressions 
strangling Christianity” and “ endow- 
ing Dissent” as applied to the Bill. 

4. Translate “simple Bible teaching ” 
and “undenominational religion” into 
Anglican terms; and give the Noncon- 
formist equivalents for “ confiscation,” 
“Church public spirit,” and “a tyran- 


| 
| 


ai 





nical court.” 


5. Enumerate the different varieties of | 
the Nonconformist conscience. Justify 


as many of these as you can. 

6. “ Dear Mr. Bases :"’—Who is this 
personage, and what historical part has 
he played in the controversy ? 


7. Annotate: “Column B.,” “ Dear 


Rural Dean,” “ 2d. limit,” “ Facilities,” | 


“ Extended “ Four-fifths 
schools.” 

8. Write (a) a post-card to Mr. Birret., 
criticising the Bill, and suggesting satis- 
factory alternatives to his scheme; (b) 
two open letters in the styles of the 
Bishops of Mancnester and Birwincnam. 

9. When is an Anglican a Dissenter ? 
when is Undenominationalism Denomi- 
nationalism? and when 
conformist conform ? 


facilities,” 


10. Show what connection, if any, all | phere was no doubt they said; they knew. | 


this has with the education of children. 





Education Notes. 


As showing the spread of education, a 
country correspondent informs us that 
the owls in his part of the world have 
left off saying “ Tu-whoo” on the ground 
that it should be “to whom.” 

This reminds us that much of the 
natural history taught in elementary 
schools is bound to be insectarian 
teaching. 


Aw Epvcation But.—Captain Wituiam 
Teacn, the Buccaneer. 


does a Non- One section of them took the view 


























































































































































‘ARE THESE Bons TO-DAY's, BECAUSE 


wat I BOUGHT YESTERDAY WEREN'T.” 








A FABLE FOR EDUCATIONALISTS. 


Tuere lives in some outlandish place 
A sadly disputatious race ; 
Theirs is a very curious case : 


For, whatsoe’er the reason be, 
It seems they never could agree 
About the colour of the sea. 





That it was obviously blue ; 


But others said, “ What do you mean ? 


|(Some interruption here, and boos.) 


“Yes,” they replied, “ but you forget—” 
“No, wait. I haven't finished yet. 
Do you agree the sea is wet?” 


They did. “ Well, let us start with that, 
Let all your children get it pat, 
It’s quite enough for any brat. 


When they are bigger, let them choose 
Among the greens and greys and blues.” 


In vain I emptied wisdom’s store : 
“ No colourless belief!” they swore, 
And set to wrangling as before. 





The sea is obviously green, 
As can by anyone be seen.” 


While yet another lot said, “Nay, 
The sea is obviously grey, | 
So anyone of sense would say.” 


The rival factions came on board 
My yacht, and earnestly implored 
That I would end their disaccord. 


Thus importuned, I answered, “ Halt, 
It seems to me you 're all at fault. 
Do you agree the sea is salt?” 


i will 


And still by some the ocean 's seen 
As blue, to others it is green, 
Or grey, or various hues between. 





A .ipeuious posteard which is being 
sent to members of the Trowbridge 
Foot Beagles runs as follows :— 

“A SHOW OF PUPPIES will be 
held on Tuesday at the Mart, Trow- 
bridge, at 2°30, when it is hoped you 





present.” 














——— 
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LIFE’S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 
Jane's Eioura or Niyrna. 
Vrs. Wishart to her sister, Mrs. Tylor. 


Dear Emuy,—I suppose you have 
heard that poor Jane is engaged again, 
and this time it really looks as if it might 
last. 1 heard the news from Cuariorre, 
but she saya Very little. She has not 
een him yet. He is a curate named 
‘Trevor. Siycer, and at present is in a 
church at Hove. It does not sound very 
grand, but Jane, of course, has her £600 
a year, and that should help. She will 
never give up her horse, I am sure. She 
is staying at Brighton in @ boarding 
house, all alone, near a Mews. How like 
her ! Yours, Mary. 


Mrs. Tylor to Mra. Wishart. 


Dean Mary,-What you say about 
Jaxe has set us all in a flutter, We 
have been trying to fix the number of 
Mr. Sixcer’s predecessors. Arravr thinks 
it is seven, but I can only make six, 
unless, of course, you count that little 
architect who came about the new billiard 
room. But surely that was all on one 
ide, although the same remark might, 
| suppose, be made about them all. 
Well, it is quite time she settled down, 
for she must be getting on. Is it thirty- 
seven or thirty-eight? A curate at 
Hove does not sound very exciting, but 
Jane always looked for an amenable man 
rather than an exciting one. Just think 
of that Socialist she used to lead about 
when we were all at Overstrand. Which 
reminds me that | had forgotten him 
when [I was counting them up. He 
makes seven for certain—with the little 
architect eight, and with Mr. Sincer nine. 
| am dying to hear more about it all. 

Yours, EMILY. 
Mr. Hugh Tylor to Mrs. Tylor. 

Dear Morner,—Who do you think I 
saw on the sea wall yesterday? Jang, 
with a very old parson. She was hang 
ing on his arm just as if she were his 
only daughter, and I walked behind 
them for ever so far, and then hurried 
away before they turned, as I didn’t want 
to meet them and have the bore of being 
introduced. Besides, I didn’t want Jang 
to know I was here, or she would be 
hothering me to ride out with her beside 
her old rocking-horse. But 1 wonder 
who the parson is and how she got so 
thick with him. It’s a change for her, 
after her poets and high-art furniture 
men. Your affectionate Huan. 

Mr. Hugh Tylor to Mrs. Tylor. 

My pear Moruer,—I cannot answer 
your questions, I am afraid, as I have 
not seen the parson again, although I 
saw Jane on horseback yesterday and 
Was just in time to turn into a by-street. 
At the “ Bideford,” where I am, one is 


| rather out of the way of finding out any- 
| thing about Hove curates, but his name 
lis in the Directory all right. Why 
don't you try the Clergy List if you want 
to know more? Or write to Jane your- 


jself. Only if you do, don’t say [ am at 


quite sure it was an old man—about a 
| hundred, I should say. Certainly not a 
|young and dashing curate. 

Your affectionate Huven. 


Mrs. Tylor to her niece, Jane Rudstock. 


| My pear Jane, [ have just heard 
| what I hope is a true rumour—that you 
‘are engaged. I think you might have 
‘told me yourself, but no doubt you have 
had very little time in the midst of 
your new happiness. Do let me havea 
line and tell me all about him; what he 
does, where you will live, and what his 
age is, and so forth. 

Your loving aunt, 


Miss Jane Rudstock to Mrs. Tylor. 

My pear Aunt Exiry,—I am sorry that 
I did not write to you at once. As a 
matter of fact I did start a letter to you 
a day or so ago, but while I was in the 
midst of it | went for a ride and saw 
Hucua coming towards me, but the way 
in which he turned his horse’s head up 
a by-street because he did not want to 
be bored by meeting me, discouraged 
me from going on. I am not vindictive, 
but I am utterly daunted by any 
suspicion of avoidance in others. As it 
| is, however, unfair to include you in this 

feeling, | tell you now very readily that 
ithe rumour is true. It isa Mr. Sincer, 
a curate at St. Benedict's, Hove, and we 
hope to be married very soon. He will 
|stay here until he gets a living, which 
jmay happen at any moment, as he is on 
very good terms with both the Bishop 
and the Archbishop. His age is thirty- 
‘four. I could have wished that my 
| husband were older than I, but Trevor 
| won't hear of this. He is totally without 
| relations, and was a very lonely man 
until | met him-—on the Downs above 
Brighton, where he helped to get a stone 
out of Tommy's foot. 

Your affectionate niece, J ANE. 

Mrs. Tylor to Mr. Hugh Tylor. 

My pear Huen,—The plot thickens. 
Jane (who, it seems, saw you that day 
when you were riding, and is hurt by 
your treatment) tells me that her fianeé 
is only thirty-four. This makes the old 
clergyman whom you saw her embracing 
& very mysterious creature. Are you 
sure it was Jane? It is all very perplex- 
ing. You ought to call on the poor girl. 
She is very unhappy about your be- 
haviour. Your loving mother. 


Mrs. Tylor to Mrs. Wishart. 
Dear Mary,—I have heard from Jaye, 


EMILY. 








a nice letter telling me all about Mr. 


| Brighton: I came here for rest. I am| 





Srycer, and how happy she is. One of 
her delightful, spontaneous, confiding 
letters. She says that he is thirty-four, 
but the odd thing is that Hugu, who is 
at Brighton, saw her hanging to the arm 
of quite an old clergyman, in public, on 
the sea wall. As the dear girl says that 
her fiancé has no relations, this is very 
odd, isn’t it? But she always was so 
odd, and made such curious friends. 
Yours, Einy. 


Mrs. Rudstock to her daughter 
Jane Rudstock. 


My pearest Jane,—I am so distressed, 
having heard through your Aunt Mary 
a very odd story of your being seen on 
the Brighton Front in much too friendly 
intercourse with an old clergyman, just 
after your engagement to Nir. SrNcer. 
My dear child, you must be very careful 
now that you are engaged. Apart alto- 
gether from Mr. Sexcer’s feelings, you 
must consider us, too. It was bad 
enough to go to Brighton without any 
chaperon but your eternal horse. Please 
set my mind at rest by telling me who 
this old clergyman was. I hope Mr. 
Stcer’s grandfather, although I seem 
to remember that you said he had no 
relations. Your fond Mother. 


From Jane Rudstock to Mrs. Rudstock. 


My pear Morner,—-As usual the whole 
trouble has come through Aunt Mary 
and Aunt Eumy. Hven seems to have 
been spying about at Brighton and send- 
ing home silly letters, although he has 
not had the friendliness to call on me. 
There is nothing to explain except that 
Trevor has white hair and from the 
back might look older than he is. If 
you were to trust me more it would be 
better for us all. 

Your loving daughter, J ANE. 


Mrs. Rudstock to her daughter Jane. 


My pear Cump,—Your letter fills me 
with misgivings. Don’t say you are 
marrying analbino. You will be the first 
Rupstock to do such a thing Do let me 
know instantly that his white hair was 
the result of an illness, or a sudden 
fright. 1 cannot bear the thought of 
my daughter's husband having pink 
eyes. Your distressed Mother. 


Jane Rudstock to Mrs. Rudstock. 
(Telegram.) 

Trevor albino right enough. Took 
double first Oxford. Cousin Lord 
Lampernurst. First authority England 
on Saxon fonts. Amateur champion 
racquets, 1894. Longs meet you. JANe. 
Mrs. Rudstock to her sister, Mrs. Wishart. 

Dear Mary,—I do wish you would 
learn a lesson from the past, and not 
exaggerate simple things. That dread- 
ful trouble over Acres and the Sunday 
School treat ought to have taught you 
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something. All the fuss about poor 
Jane at Brighton is due to the simple 
fact that Mr. Sixcer, to whom she is 
engaged, has prematurely white hair 

is, in fact, an albino. Why he should 
not be I cannot see. In fact, I think 
albinos quite attractive, and they are 
notoriously cleverer than other people. 
He is a dear godd fellow, a great scholar 
and athlete, and the cousin of Lord} 
LAMBERHURST, and we are all going to be | 
very fond of him. Please write Jane a 
nice letter. Yours, CHARLOTTE. 





Mrs. Wishart to Mrs. Tylor. | 

Deak Emuy,—-It is so funny I can | 
hardly hold the pen. Jave’s choice is | 
an albino, and that accounts for the 
white hair. Cnaruotre is trying to 


threatened on all sides as it now is; but 
there you are. I wish you had sent on 
J avxe’s confiding, spontaneous letter about 
her freak, but I suppose you had your 
reasons for not doing so. 

Yours, 


Mary. 





A CRY FROM KILKENNY. 
[Mr. Bryce, M.P., the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, has recently visited Kilkenny in con- 


nection with a scheme to start a wool industry 
in that neighbourhood. } 


Ou, Mr. James Bryce, Sir, pray take 
my advice, Sir, 





And think twice or thrice, Sir, before | 


you proceed ? 


For a scheme so nefarious and temerarious | 


To alter and vary us cannot succeed. 


This sordid intrusion would spread Revo- 
lution, 
And hopeless confusion immediately 


raise ; 
"Tis hateful and heinous, this effort to 
wean us 
Kilkenny’s pet genus—from anarchy’s 
ways. 


Kilkenny's brave kittens need no woollen 
mittens 
Like decadent Britons or renegade 
Pats. 
Their glory unfading was not won by 
trading, 
A method degrading to patriot cats. 


r 


| 


nt your dull toilers, with mills, 
looms, and boilers, 

Fair Nature's despoilers, in some other 
place. 


Go pla 


brave it out and pretend that she could|The Skibbereen Eagle, that biped so| But drop, for they 're idle, your efforts to 


not love any son-in-law who had not 
white hair and pink eyes, but of course | 
she is mortified to death at the humilia- | 
tion of it. Poor Jaye! How they can | 
allow an albino to take orders I can’t 
think, especially when the Church is! 


regal, 
You ‘ll never inveigle to smile on your 
plan, 
Which seeks on our brawling and resolute 
squalling 
To lay a most galling and terrible ban. 


bridle 
The foree fratricidal ennobling our 
race. 





Musica, Nore.—-What relation is Max 
Darewski to “ Pa” —Darewski ? 
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“Come ox, Bitty! Come on ay’ wise! 


THE PIEBALD SUPERSTITION. 


Wish For someTaine ! 


"Ere 's A wocky norse!” 








CHARIVARIA. 


[ presume,” growls a gentleman of 
the Old School, “that the exceptional 
Bank Holiday weather which we had this 
year is only one more instance of pamper 


ing the Working Man.” 


By-the-by, although the present era 
has been called the Age of Pleasure, we 
that hundreds of thousands olf 
persons went for rides on motor omni 


on Bank Holiday 


note 
buses 


A rumour which requires confirmation 
is to the effect that, in return for the 
hospitality offered to the clergy on Good 
Friday by the proprietors of several 
Music Halls, Miss Marte Lioyp and Mr. 
Harry Lavper may be seen at Exeter 


Hall in May. 


Major Oswacp H. Ames, the tallest 
officer in the British Army, it is an- 
nounced, is retiring from the service. 
We think it a pity that this fact should 
have been allowed to leak out at a time 
when it is desirable that we should 
ippear as strong as possible. It is 
almost inviting the Kaiser to make his 
pounce on our little island. 


" eune 5 ' 
[hose who are unwilling to believe | 


that British power is a thing of the past 
were greatly pleased to read the follow- 
ing paragraph in the newspapers last 
week :——“A British cruiser has arrived 
at Naples. Vesuvius is now quieter.” 

It has been suggested that Liberals as 
well as Conservatives shall join in thecele- 
bration of Mr. CiamBer.aty’s seventieth 
birthday. It is, we believe, a fact that 
the Liberals are delighted that he is 
getting so old. 


During the last fourteen years, it is 
stated, there has only been one prisoner 
for trial at the South Molton (Devon) 
Quarter Sessions. This brings home to 
us very vividly the depopulation of our 
rural districts. 


“Some unclean and unholy sneak,” 
says the vicar of St. Andrew’s, Earlsfield, 
in the parish magazine, “ recently entered | 
the church and stole some valuable lace 
from the altar.” The sneak in question | 
is said to be shocked at such language 
from a reverend gentleman. 


The Reoistrar-Generat’s report as to} 
marriages shows that in 1904 widows 


labove it. 


were less fascinating than in previous 
years. We understand, however, that 
tremendous efforts are going to be made 
by one or two this year. 


A motor-omnibus ran into Messrs. 
Goose AND Heapcear’s last week, but the 
results were such as to lead one to 
believe that shopping by motor-omnibus 
will never become thoroughly popular. 


The Hague Peace Conference has been 


‘adjourned once more, agd there is now 


time for a nice little war before the 
Conference meets, but it must be carried 
out with promptness and despatch. 


Judge of the pleasurable excitement 
in nearly every public and private school 
in every corner of the globe at the news 
that, by a fire which broke out in Bar- 
badoes on March 25, some 188 acres of 
canes were destroyed. 


Mr. Hexry Houipay declares that the 
monotony in men’s dress is caused by 
each class aping the costume of the class 
If this be so, the imitative 
faculties of the costermonger, when 
decked out in his best trappings, would 
appear to be very poor. — 
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A QUESTION OF BALANCE. 


CHANCELLOR OF THE Excarquer. “WELL, I SHOULD LIKE TO STICK TO THE POLE IF POSSIBLE, 
BUT ANYHOW, I DON’T INTEND TO LEAVE THE PUNT!” 
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THE TABLETS OF AZIT-TIGLETH-MIPHANSI, THE SCRIBE. 


1. Now Kamm-el-banraman,_ tha-| 


premyah, thaportli, 

2. the wearer of kiltz, karrun-gor- | 
rums, and pibrochs, 

3. with the uzualad-mikstcha of spor- | 
rans, glengariz, 

4. Clehmérz, dhuinewassulz—I never 


| am perfectly certain 


| 


5. of all these bloodthirsty uphols- | 
tering details that 
6. Seotchmen 
7. walk out in—(If we must get our | 
premyahs from 
8. barbarous districts, have our 
treasury-bench almost solid 
9. with Scotchmen, it’s a mercy they | 
leave all these 
10. gaelik - mementoz, these bludk- 
urdlin-érlumz 
11. downstairs in 
12. the cloakroom 
goes for the | 
13. verb, after more than the uzual-| 
sl ihitin-teregnum 
_ 11. for rest and refreshment expected | 
in | 
15. tablets) 
16. appealed to the country (—I| 
knew it was coming !) 
17. politely requested they'd give him 
a party, 
18. Just something to work with, . . 
~ the larger 


Here 





TWENTY-FIRST FRAGMENT. 

19. the better I need hardly men- 
tion, 

20. sufficient to shew their dhTpruted- 
abhorrenz 

21. of phiskal-ragériz and yellow-faced 
helots 

22. all hanged (on the hoardings) and 
drawn (in the posters) 

23. and quartered in compounds. 

24. And baijin-gotheh-diddit res 
sertunli-gottem 

25. . . . As a flood did they come, 

26. as the trippaz -tumargit, the 
arriztuk-laktun 

27. the milhandz-tublak-pul, the yan- 
kiztuparis 

28. (Where on earth they all came 
from I haven't a 

29. notion), they trooped to his colours 
in droves and 

30. battalions; replacing the Toriz 
all over the 

31. country, just as nitrous-monoxraidz 


|a comical 


32. habit of calmly replacing the 
orygen-innus 
33. when we go to the dentist. 


34. They covered like lékustz the! 


groaning green benches, 

35. with nachural - kunnin they all 
tried 

36. to get the right side of the Sptkur 
... till 


37. the whole blessed building nirli- 
listid-tustarbad. 

38. Now Kamm-el-banraman (I said 
this before but it 

39. sounds oriental, besides these 
arkéyik-kunéi faum-—J onniz 

40. expressed themselves that way, —if 
they didn’t they ought to, 

41. —it tukkum-af-ortnait to finish ’a 
sentence ;) 

42. after sundri-strathepéhe on the 
tombs of the Toriz, 

43. having chukd-arfab-rikh at purdir- 
Alphrad-milnah, 

44. did settle to business. 

15. He relieved the monotonous hours 
of the sittinz 

46. by krakkin-wtkjiks in his an- 
swers 

47. to questions, — his 
himii is 

48. always delightful, ( 
as they say 

49. in the purlyuz of Stirling) 

5). They pasdresol-ushanz in favour 
of having 

51. a nice little income in monthly 
instalments, 
| 62. —not princely but still something 
fairly 

53. substantial, justabh-ittugoh 

54. on with it would pay for 
| tramt-ikkitz, 


slaiporkih - 


takstheskin 


SO - 
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55. motab-ussiz-etsettrah. 93. . . - Ph-h-h-iyuh! 


considered |paz!! 

56. it might be much better to make| 94. Episkopal-taluns areneatly extract- 
some provision for |ing dissenting 

57. days that are rainy,—they voted| 95. tail-feathers; diocesan plumage is 
it simply whisking and whirling 

58. a ripinai-diyah . . 96. all over the birdcage (talk of bats 
natural, in the belfry !) 

59. a nest that is feathered is always 97. the one question remaining is 

60. a comfort! . . whether the ortumm 

61. Then Khir-ha 98. will find any mournful sectarian 
Mahdi | dikkiz surviving the skrimid) 

62. of Lébar, obtrusive in raiment, 99. “ provided ”—most likely by that 

63. (the jibhah of fustian) time they ‘Il be “ non-provided ” with 

64. with the tie of vermilion, the 100. feathers. E. T. R. 
signal of 


65. danger, the badge of rebellion, M R PUNCH’S RACING NOTES 
66. (—In view of their somewhat ori-| “_ ~ ‘ . ¥ J rs 


ginal theories of what is | Iw view of the great interest taken by 
67. fairdealing, of what is mine own all classes in racing, Mr. Punch has 
when ene ine | recently decided to follow the example 
68. mine - owner, an employer of of other leading journals, and devote 
labour. some space to illuminating comments 
69. to call it a Liberty-silk would be sand prophetic utterances upon the Sport 
surely ‘of Kings. For this purpose he has 
70. a termin-olod jik-al-wadyumak-or- engaged the services of one of the mcst 
lame) eminent writers of fiction of the day, 
71. .... om behalf of his rather rum-| Whose first (and last) contribution 
bustious ollows : 
72. colleagues, of whom, in her fer-- Yesterday evening, through the kind- 
vour, that ness of Mr. Dopem, the well-known 
73. dhirledi-warikh said, “These are trainer, | had the pleasure of looking 
my Jewels!” | over the famous Katsmeet establishment, 
74. (Each one of these pushing plebei-| from which so many classic winners 
ans in bowlers |have been turned out. In company 
75. may well be regarded as simply | with a few choice spirits, 1 dined first 
the outcome |of all with the hospitable trainer. He 
76. of bréslit or bangul, some brooch | gave us an excellent dinner, and about 
or tiara this | ten o'clock we adjourned to the stables. 
77. popular countess popped over the | Katsmeet, of course, is one of the most 
counter.) | modern and up-to-date training quarters 
78. (What on earth was I saying ?/ in existence. Mr. Dopem has a tremen- 
Oh! now I remember) dous lot of horses at present under his 
79. on behalf of his colleagues claimed | charge—as far as I could see, there 
perfect appeared to be two in each box. Several 
80. exemption from penal proceedings |of the most spirited were spoilt by 
for workmen having six legs. I pointed this blemish 
81. who merely molested their fellows,| out to Mr. Dorem, but he only laughed 
and similar good-naturedly, and declared that he 
82. trifles —Divine Right of Workmen, | had sometimes seen them with eight. 
in fact so to speak The attention of the authorities should 
83. every man his own Kaiser-—-Well!| be drawn to the cruel habit in vogue 
of all the amongst owners of scratching horses, in 
84. fwords missing] order to prevent them running in races 
85. Then just before Istar when most | for which they have been entered. Such 
of the members an eminent authority on sport as the pre- 


They also 


what a rum- 


. (it’s perfectly 





86. were berridin-bradshah and taking | sent Prime Mosister has referred to} 


kikstikkitz this custom as “a method of barbarism;”’ 
87. for Nhisan-mentoneh, out comes | and the indignation with which the news 
Mistab-irrul that a popular favourite has been thus 
88. all pallid and touzled and lets off| treated is invariably received by the 
his sparkling sputtering | public, is the best proof of how repug- 
89. krakkaz, eduk - éshun - al - skuibz| nant to our feelings such a practice is. 
round the calves of With regard to the accident which 
%). archbishops. ... Such a singeing| occurred to Sneakaway, while out at 
of archid-iakon-al-ankulz | exercise on Newmarket Heath last week, 
91. such horifaid-kékualkz of prelates | I should like to draw attention to the 
in panic and dhikunz distracted dangerous custom which trainers in- 
92. has seldom delighted our friend | dulge in of taking their strings out with 
Doktak-lifad. them. Presumably, their desire is to 





measure the distances which the horses 
gallop; but it stands to reason that if 
every trainer takes his own,string out, 
as the most casual reference to the sport- 
ing papers will show to be the case, the 
danger of horses becoming entangled 
and thrown can scarcely be over-rated. 


Looking down the list for the Codding- 
em Steeplechase, one is struck immedi- 
ately by the singular fact that all the 
most promising horses are compelled to 
carry the heaviest weights. We wonder 
whether the Stewards imagine that this 
is the right way to encourage racing? 
A glance at the recent form exhibited by 
the various candidates may be of assist- 
ance to our readers :— 


The top weight has been . assigned to 
that evergreen veteran Uncle Joe, whose 
chances, however, cannot be summarily 
dismissed on this account. Coddingem 
is well-known to be one of his favourite 
courses; and his recent success in the 
General Election Stakes speaks volumes 
for his staying capacities. 

I am not so pleased with the prospects 
of Prince Arthur ; though his proprietor, 
a well-known Birmingham sportsman, 
will not hear a word against his favourite. 
He has lately developed a bad habit of 
eating his words; and although he is 
very docile and immensely popular at 
home, the public, I fear, are likely to 
fight shy for some time of this tricky 
candidate. 

Nor have I much to say in favour of 
Under-Secretary, for I am no believer 
in entering two-year-olds for these im- 
portant handicaps; although carrying 
no weight, they are apt to lose their 
heads, and cause considerable trouble. 
Under-Secretary is too much addicted 
to snapping and bucking instead of 
running straight; and the best advice 
we can offer our readers is to leave him 
alone, and let him fill out and grow 
before taking him seriously. 

My own fancy turns rather towards 
Battersea Pet, who, since being pur- 
chased by his new proprietors, seems 
to have given up the vagaries that 
formerly caused backers to avoid him. 
He has been thoroughly trained in Hyde 
Park; and although his style is a trifle 
rough, and his previous performances 
slightly inconsistent, we must not over- 
look the fact that he was very highly 
tried by his late owners, who, without 
doubt, are now extremely sorry that 
they parted with him. 

As far as speculation is concerned, the 
premier position is at present occupied 
by Sir Henry, who is running under the 
joint colours of Mr. Repmonp and Mr. 
Harpe. His place at the head of affairs 
may be explained by his recent remark- 
able victories in the Leadership Handicap 
and the Celestial Welter. I should advise 
my readers, however, not to attach much 
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MORE SWEDISH INSTRUCTION. 


Instructress (to exhausted class, who hare been hopping round room for some time), “ Comt 
MUST LOOK CHEERFUL. KEEP SMILING—SMILING ALL THE TIME 


Come! Tat won't pO aT aun. You 











cases Sir Henry should have been dis- 
qualified for boring (both pro- and the 
| other kind). It is doubtful also whether 
he will be in the best of condition, for 
his trainer, H. Asquirn, has lately dis- 
| covered that Sir Henry is frightened of 
work (or should we say labour?). He 
is, however, thoroughly accustomed to 
fences, and should all the other com- 
| petitors fall down, he would undoubtedly 
possess an excellent chance. 


Miss Unperstanpina.._No. The book-| 


| Answers To CoRRESPONDENTS. 
| 


maker is quite right. To back a horse 
both ways does not mean that you get 
the money whether it wins or loses. 
Ixvestor.—If your aunt has really left 
you £80, you could not do better than 
to start a racing stable, as you suggest. 


reserve for emergencies. Owing to the 
new craze for motor "buses, many a good 





importance to these successes, for many nag can now be picked up in town dirt 
good sportsmen considered that in both | cheap. 


With a-flier like Pretty Polly 
the property of a mere Major, it stands 
to reason you could probably obtain a 
far superior animal from a London 
General. If possible avoid races for 
which Lally is entered. 


Forernoucnt.-Yes, it was a clever 
idea of yours to buy a return ticket for 
Derby last week, so as to avoid the crush 
at the booking-office on May 30. You 
would probably see better, however, if 
you went to Epsom. 








BUS: BUZZER: —? 
| [Professor Sxeat has christened the motor 
omnibus “a buzzer.”’) 


| Ix those days of locomotion, which, we ‘re 
| 


You will be well advised to begin on| 
modest lines, keeping’ some capital in| The carriage of the people lumbered 


very glad to say, 
We have recently decided are not quick 
enough for us, 


slowly on its way, 
But was popular in spite of it as bus. 





But in times of modern hurry, when the 
only thing that's vital 
Is to reach our destination with the 
minimum of pause, 
The popular conveyance makes addition 
to its title, 
And as buzzer makes a bid for our 
applause. 


First the bus, and now the buzzer, 
people's pennies to attract, 
The progression of the title being 
natural and just, 
But unpleasantly suggestive, when you 
come to face the fact 
That the next denomination will be 
bust. 





Turkish Baths. 
(Ladies and Gentlemen.) 
Tae oxty Barus w Buxton. 
Open between 2 p.m. and 5.30 p.m. to Visitors, 
not Residents. 
Burt, if they really are the only baths 
in Buxton, the residents’ need would 





seem to be the more pressing. 
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CONCERNING ONOMANCY. 
THESE SORDID LARES 
DID THE 
THE 


MAY OUG 
ROSES GO REAL SYAUM ? 
REAL ROSES MAY GO ISDUD. 


I was trying to work out an anagram 
on her name, by her own express com 
mand, and I was resolved to have a 
thorough, genuine, sporting shot at it, 
even at the risk 
of my days ina padded room. 
Amy Doris 

sweetest 


Tuertse Dovdias 
the name that ever 
sounded in mortal ears, but, at the same 
it certainly seemed to be the most 
unanagrammatical. 


her name 
was 


SLAGODYIUR MADE TH? 
my next ate | 
tempt. If one imagined 
that Slagodyiur was a 
gentleman moving in 
astern mythological 
circles-—which he might 
have been for all I knew 
the line looked some 
thing like a quotation 
from Omar Kaayydu. On 
the other hand 
ROSE MADE THE 
YIURS 


ROSES. 


That was 


SLAGOD- 


seemed tohave aculinary 
flavour Slagodyiurs 
sounded like something 
good to eat. Why? 
Another idea 
MADE THE 
SIDLURY. 
LURID 
ROSES Y. 
FATS LURID 
DROM ' 


ROSE SAGO 


THE SAGO 


MADE 


YES HE SAGO 
So this was what Amy 
called Onomancy ! I 
called it--well— several 
things plain but 
foreeful Anglo - Saxon 
which it is not neces 
sary to repeat. I had 
heen making the experiments described 
above as I journeyed to the City by 
train, and I was thankful to give my 
whirling brain a little rest while 1 walked 
from the station to the office. There | 
made a fair start : 


in 





Mrs. J 


HE RATED MOSES IS 
YES HE GLAD I DRAT 
IRATE MOSES HAD YOUR D. 


I decided to leave Moses severely alone. 
Besides, I reminded myself, I was over- 
looking the great secret of Onomancy. 
“ Onomancy,” soa dictionary I consulted 
told me, was “ divination by the letters of 
a name.” I ought to have started with 
a word that might possibly have some 
bearing on Amy's destiny-—a destiny 
that could scarcely be influenced by 
Sago, Moses, or even Slagodyiur himself. 


yo 
OUR 


GLAD R, 
MOSES 
LEGS. 


of spending the residue | 
Of course | 


Mra. Jubb. 
Inexperience. 


ubb, “ 


Unfortunately I had to abandon the 
anagram for twenty minutes to attend 
‘to my day’s work. But I was soon| “Oh, I don’t think it’s such a waste 
hard at it again, taking “heart” as ajof time,” she replied; “I think it’s 
word likely to prove a good —— | fascinating. Don't you?” 
for an onomantic sentence. An hour’s| “ Any results?” I asked. 
steady work resulted in the following “ No—well—that is—nothing much,” 
imbecilities : | she answered, seeming unaccountably 
disturbed. “ How did you get on?” 

“Not particularly well. Sago and 
Moses and Slagodyiur kept on crop- 
ra : te , ‘ 
The last line was certainly more satisfac. | Pee at Oy ee eae 
tory than its predecessors, but there was | “Oh. I hope you haven’t bothered 
no particular reason why I should take} puch about it; it didn’t matter!” 


Sve into my confidence about my dear's} «J don’t mind what I do to please 
heart, so I decided to try once more. | you!” 

She bent over the table and blushed 
—so deeply that I thought 
her attention had been 
directed tosome more un- 
warrantable vagaries on 
the part of Irate Moses. 

“Try starting with 
Slagodyiur,” I sug- 
gested. “But keep off 
sago.” 

“No!” she cried, 
pushing the papers 
away from her. ‘It’s 
all silly nonsense. Let’s 
talk about something 
else.” 

“ The letters that spell 
your name,” I| insisted, 
“could not possibly be 
arranged to better ad- 
vantage.” I had thought 
this sentence out in the 
train, and did not intend 
to change the subject 
without—to use a vul- 
garism—“ getting it off 
my chest.” 

At that moment the 
idea of my lifetime 
struck me. 

“Give me a pen and 
some paper!” I cried ; 

cane “ quick !” 

I sat down . n opposite her, 
stituted my own 
thus: 


“Hallo!” I exclaimed, “have you 


wasted a day at it too?” 


DEAR HEART 1.0.1 
MY DEAR HEART 
O SUE, MY 


SOME L.S.D SYG, 
IS 80 LOUD GES 
DEAR S HEART IS GOLD 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TIS YOUR D. LARGE HEAD MOSES. 


aL AN 
ao WY \ 


“On! I BE THAT BAD 


Miss, 
SUT You 
An! Miss, 


“ 


Mrs 
THEY AS FRETS INNARDLY !"” 


"RE LOOKING VERY WELL, Jups.” 





I BE ONE 0’ 


The sudden and undesirable reappear- 
ance of the obtrusive patriarch quite 
unnerved me. 

1 read Bradshaw's Railway Guide for 


the rest of the afternoon, and found it} and then I started onomanting with this 


very resting after Onomancy. By four) new materi: al; and the result was as 
. < « 
o'clock I was a sane man, and, being | follows :- 


restored to the full possession of my 
faculties, I decided to go at once to} 
Amy’s house and tell her gently, but | It was a positive inspiration. 

firmly, what I thought about Onomancy. Reve It goes out exactly!” I said trium- 
Furthermore I would inform her that, if phantly, as I handed the paper across 
my eligibility as a suitor depended ‘on | the table to Amy. 

my proficiency in that abominable| “Oh!” she murmured faintly. 
science, I desired her to put me down |—strange!” 

among the latest scratchings. I found| “Is there any answer?” 
Amy seated at a writing t table which was | an air of nonchalance. 
strewn with scraps of paper, smothered! She blushed very pleasantly. “I tried 
with scattered letters and blots of it that way myself this afternoon!” 

ink. ' “You did?” Iecried exultantly. “Amy!” 


and sub- 
surname for hers, 


AMY DORIS THERESE BOWEN, 


| 


© HEART'S DESIRE BE MY OWN. 


“ How 


I said, with 





é 
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“But I made it come out quite) that the cowboy is the cream of the man-| giving him authority to contradict the 








| differently !” she said. hood of America, and that it is only the| slander in his spare time. We under- 
| “Butnot better,’ Isaid. ‘It couldn't | approval of young English ladies that} stand that the recipient has resigned his 
be better.” inducesthe Prestpentto retain his office as | commission—7} per cent. in dry goods 
“Come and see!” the Wanamaker of Moral Regeneration. in order to fulfil this honourable task. 


| 
| 
| 


| thing in this Onomancy after 











I went to her side, and 
watched her dear little hand 
travel slowly over the paper. 

AMY OWNS HER DESIRE TO BE 

AMY DORIS THERESE BOWEN. 

“Do you know,” I said 

quietly, “ I think there’s some- 


A member of the Young 
Authors’ Club, who wrote re- 
cently to Mr. Axprew Layo 
‘asking him if it is the case 
that his best work is turned 
out while shaving left-hand- 
‘edly with a safety razor, has 
received an autograph reply 
which he is totally unable to 
decipher. 





ill! 


li 


INTERCEPTED CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 


(A Hampstead young lady wrote 
recently to King ALFonso, con- 
gratulating him upon his engage- 
rent to Princess Esa. She has 
eceived a letter from the Kuve, 
enclosing a signed photograph, 
ind a note in which the youthful 
monarch says, “She is a lovely 
girl, and will make a charming 
Queen.”’—Daily Press. } 


A member of the Kilmacolm 
Literary Society, who wrote to 
Miss Marie Coreti pointing 
out certain superficial parallels 
between “The Heathen” and 
“The Super Heathen,” has 
received an autograph letter 
from a well-known firm of 
solicitors, enclosing a beauti- 
fully engrossed writ of libel. 


We have been so fortunate 
as to come into possession of 
the following items of corres- 
pondence, inspired evidently | 
by this example : 


Samson Demosthenes. 


| The Cam, in its report of a 
Union Debate, says of Mr. 
Picou that he “ picked up the 
gauntlet which had fallen 
from the lips of Mr. Sampson.” 
No doubt Mr. Sampson's idea 
in speaking with a glove in his 
mouth is to improve his 
elocution; or is it the Cam- 
bridge version of “ talking 
through one’s hat?” 


A Putney gentleman, who 
wrote to the Kaiser protesting 
gently against his telegram 
addressed to the Austrian 
Foreign Minister, has been 
favoured with a note which 
says, ““ Only lack of time pre- 
vented me from wiring the 
full text of my message for 
your approval.” The note 
was accompanied by a Sixth 
Class of the Order of the 
Mailed Fist, which the happy 
recipient wore at the opening 
of the Putney Tennis Club on | 
Easter Monday, with consider- 
able effect. 





The Daily Mail, in the course 
of an article on a certain ladies’ 
society in America, says, “ This 
list comprises those who, while 
sympathetically interested in 
the work of the organisation, 
are prevented by age and 
other circumrd luN.fnxs5!c 
shrdlu cmfwy  shrdluurhs 
work.” 

The tact and delicacy of The 
Daily Mail is beyond all praise. 
We particularly like “shrd 
luurhs”: that is just how 
we should have put it our 
selves. 


A Dulwich lady, who wrote 
to Mr. Jomx Burys congratu- 
lating him upon his fortitude 
and devotion displayed in 
opening his letters on Easter 
Monday, has received an auto- 
photograph of the Minister at 
his desk, in Levée uniform, 
and an explanation that he 
feels that he must work over- | 
time, in order to justify his| “No, Me. Wickes. I ai'r com’ To Keer Fowts wo mone. Dow’t “Easter Monday, as far as 
acceptance of more than £500 pay. Wuy, count’ THE Maize I Give "EM THIS WINTER, THE EoGs weather was concerned, was an 
salary per annum. WELL, | pon’T GIT axy, Bur IF I piD—THEY'D Cost ME ‘any 4-crowN ideal day, and crowds of persons 

- gacu!” and vehicles found their way to 
A Denmark Hill young lady, ~ Nailsea, and passed a pleasant 
who wrote to President Roosevett| A volunteer Colonel of Worthing, who | dey."— Western Daily Press. 
approving of his recent remarks upon | wrote to Lord Krrcnener, asking him, in| ‘Tue picture of a 40-h.p. Panhard 
the impropriety of inordinate wealth,| the name of the Service of which they | rolling up its carburetters and paddling 
has received a reply enclosing a photo-| were both proud, to contradict the das-|in the sea is no less charming than that 
graph of the Presipent as a Texan cow- | tardly calumnies of The Times corre-|of two landaus and a dog-cart playing 
boy. Written on the back is the statement | spondent, has received an autograph letter | “ touch-wood ” on the cliffs. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Mr. Percy Luspock had a happy thought when he decided 
to weave a biography of Ex;zasern Barrerr Browxine from 
the warp and woof supplied by her private correspondence. 
Her letters, published some years ago in a couple of volumes, 
are perhaps a trifle lengthy, too diffuse in interest, to give 
perennial delight. Mr. Luspock has picked out the plums, 
ind re-made the pudding in handier, on the whole, more 
delectable shape. He connects the extracts by a condensed, 
well-written story of the life of the gifted woman who 
married, and acknowledged the supremacy of, an infinitely 
greater poet. Fifty, even forty, years ago the author of 
turora Leigh had a wide circle of readers. She is no longer 
the fashion. Modernity yawns over what she fondly regarded 
as her masterpiece. Nevertheless, human interest in her life 
and work survives, and will be maintained by the book 
Surrn, Exvoer publish under the title Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning In Her Letters. When a son was born to the twin 
geniuses someone said: “ There were two incomprehensibles; 
There was actually a fourth in the 
person of Exizanern Barrerr Brownta’s father, comprehen- 
sible only on the ground of incipient insanity. Over-bearing, 
unsympathetic, colossally selfish, his shadow hung low over 
the life of his supersensitive child. After her runaway 
marriage she wrote to him many piteous letters. He kept 
them till by chance he learned her address ; he never asked 
for it. Then he returned them to her unopened, without a 
word. Many men have been shot for an act of less deliberate 
brutality. 


Mr. E. Marston is the nearest approach the twentieth 
century provides to Isaac Watrox. Through the last score 
years of a strenuous life he has cultivated the publishing 
trade on a little fishing. His holiday rambles far from Fleet 
Street have led him by the riverside where, to quote the title 
of his latest record, he was engaged in Fishing for Pleasure 
and Catehing It (T. W. Lavrwe). The angler will best 
appreciate the animated accounts of more or less successful 
casts. But one need not be a fisherman to take pleasure in 
the charming vignettes of hillside, moorland and streamlet to 
be found on every page of a book not too large to be snugly 
conveyed in the pocket. 


That writer of pith, Arapenta Keneacy, 

Is mouthed in a way that I shouldn't call mealy. 

This last book of hers, An American Duchess, 

(London ; Cuarpman and Hatt) has some excellent touches. 
The writing is good—I am heartily glad 

To admit this is so— but the morals are bad. 

The titled, hot-tempered American lady 

Has a tongue that is coarse, while her manners are shady. 
She abandons her Duke; then she marries her lover ; 
And at last she elopes in her car with a “ shover.” 

Her husband (the second), though no one had forced him, 
Remarries a lady who once had divorced him, 

And who wins back his love, her own heart being big, 

By disguising herself in blue goggles and wig. 

Yet, although the society 's only so-so, 

The book has much skill; it has life, it has go; 

And those who like mixing with high-class and haughty folk 
Will read it with pleasure, in spite of its naughty folk. 


Mr. O. H. Harpy has travelled, as many of us have travelled, 


in Greece and Egypt; but, beyond that, he has done what} 


few of us could do equally well. He has written down his 
impressions and has published them in a little book called 
Red Letter Days in Greece and Egypt (Suerratt anp Hucues). 
Mr. Harpy has special and peculiar gifts as a writer of Reise- 
bilder. First and foremost his style is excellent, a refreshment 


toa jaded reader; and, secondly, he has imagination and a} 





fine scholarly sense of historical contrasts. The route he 
travels is a well-worn one, but Mr. Harpy makes every yard 
of it pleasant. Whatever the route may be, bis manner in 
describing it is never trite. 

Mr. Percy Wuire reminds one of a Square in Bloomsbury, 
there is something so restful, so scholarly, so delightfully old- 
fashioned about his style. What cares the Bloomsbury back- 
water for the motor "bus that rattles and bangs along Oxford 
Street ; what cares Mr. Wurre for the shrieking and the 
pushing , those eminent novelists? No doubt you will 
reply, dear Madam, supposing that you are kind enough to 
follow my metaphor, that the scholarly, the restful, the old 
fashioned Square (quite close to the British Museum) is also a 
trifle dull. And there, I must admit, you score a point. Mr. 
John Strood, which Messrs. ConstasLe have just published, is 
really a study in self-revelation, though Mr. Strood himself 
intends it to be the study of a genius, Lawrence Rivers 
Strood is Boswen. to Rivers : it is as if the Life of Johnson were 
called simply Mr. Boswell. Now it naturally takes one a 
little time to get used to the idea; and meanwhile there is 
certainly the danger of boredom. Strood (a sort of refined 
Eliza’s Husband) is a bad biographer, but a wonderful auto- 
biographer. At first one is annoyed that one can make so 
little of Rivers; afterwards one admires the unfailing skill 
with which the author lets Mr. Strood say a great deal, but 
reveal nothing. One admires, moreover, the restraint with 
which Mr. Warre handles his biographer. If you come to think 
of it, restraint, too, is a quality of the Bloomsbury Square. 

Anyone who wants a vulgar book in praise of vicious 
vulgarians should read The Sphinx’s Lawyer, by Frayk 
Daney (Hersemaxn). All others are counselled to avoid it. 








HOW'S THAT, UMPIRE? 

Barrine and bowling averages being considered no longer 
desirable by a great number of players, who annually discover 
that it becomes more and more difficult to keep their name 
to the front, would it not be more interesting, now that the 
pen has to a certain extent superseded the bat, to substitute 
the players’ literary averages, so that those who make runs 
may read, somewhat on the following lines ?-— 

First-cLass AVERAGES. 
Literary. 
Not out 
Books. (yet). 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji 2 


Average 
Most Reviews number of 
Readers. to a Book. Readers. 
8,576,431 9,742 4,288,218°5 
C. B. Fry* Jeane 50 1,132,367 847 377,455°6 
P.F. Warner ... 3 30 1,002,063 756 334,021 
* Whether contributions to Fry's pure concentrated Magazine, now 
regarded in the U.S.A. as second-class postal matter, should be reckoned 
in the first-class averages, is now engaging the attention of the MS 
Committee of the M.C.C. (Marylebone Cricket Contributors). 


Journalistic. Periodicals Average per 
Paragraphs. Articles. Columns. Published in. Periodical 
G.L. Jessop 798,432 106,536 200,000 7. 28,571°4 
Lord Hawke 0 0 0 0 
Lord Hawke delivered one preface in one volume for no cash. 








A Liperat correspondent is upset to think that the children 
in the public elementary schools should still be using Mr. 
Arnoup-Forster’s Citizen Reader. We beg to re-assure him. 
A special school edition of Obiter Dicta is now, we under- 
stand, teing hurried through the Press. 

An Unnatural Parent. 

“ Poxy for sale, 13 hands, warranted a good worker, used 
to all road nuisances and my own children, cause of selling 
having 2 and not enough work for 2.”—Exchange and Mart. 











